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the point where the river Suna enters Lake Onega, and at
Segezh, there are large pulp, paper, and cellulose industries,
which utilize the power from the river Suna hydro-electric
station.
Kondopoga is the third largest producer of newsprint in
the U.S.S.R., and in 1939 plans were made to increase the
annual output of the industry to 65,000 tons. The capacity
of the Segezh plant is 70,000 tons of cellulose and 45,000 tons
of paper.
About twenty-five miles from the saw-mills of Koivisto, a
port on the Gulf of Finland, is a large cellulose-paper combine,
while another, at Yoganessa, has the capacity to manufacture
40,000 tons of cellulose and 5000 tons of paper per year. The
Pitkyantsk factory produces 40,000 tons of cellulose annually,
the Ilkhevara combine 11,000 tons of paper and cellulose,
while the Enso sulphate-cellulose works has a similar output.
The great sulphate-cellulose enterprise at Sortvale, on the
north shore of Lake Ladoga, and one of the largest ports on
the lake, yields 100,000 tons of cellulose a year, and there are
also saw-mills and two paper factories in the town. Keksholm,
another town on the shores of the lake, has large saw-mills
and an important cardboard-cellulose works.
Paper is also manufactured at Kandalaksha and at
Petrozavodsk, where there is a large ski factory. In Leningrad
there is an important match-making industry, in addition to
numerous factories engaged in the manufacture of paper and
wood products. Within the last ten years the export of
matches has greatly increased.
About 14 per cent, of Soviet timber is derived from the
forests of Karelia and the Leningrad region, and about 20
" per cent, of the entire Soviet timber export is derived from
the Finno-Karelian Republic. In 1939 13$- million cubic
metres of timber were prepared for export. This was eight
times the amount produced for export in 1912. The greater
part of this is shipped through Leningrad. The transport of
the timber from the forests has been greatly facilitated by the
construction of the Baltic-White Sea Canal. The quays and
wharves of the Port of Leningrad are stacked high with